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arrangement is made at the Round Table Conference it should be much easier to devise something to minimize to the greatest degree the hardship of Lancashire.
JOHN GREY: Mr. Gandhi gave us at some length his economic policy, which is directed to the regeneration of village life m India, and stressed the urgent necessity of finding the villagers some alternative to six months* idleness which would at the same time be remunerative. It is not as an nidus-try that he regards khaddar as being important, but primarily as an opportunity for work and to supplement earnings. But he realizes that for a long time India will not be self-sufficing and will need foreign cloth, and he assured us that if India gets that measure of independence that he is seeking for her he is prepared to do all he can to promote the co-operation of India and Great Britain as two friendly States, and would go a long way toward granting us some kind of preference.
There is one fear uppermost in my mind, and I ventured very respectfully to submit it to Mr. Gandhi. He has united all sorts and kinds of people, different classes, different races, different creeds, under hjrr? m a crusade of independence. But supposmg that object to be attained, will his power be anything like so great as it is now? I think independence is the cement that is binding his followers together, and I thinlr the cement might come unstuck. Mr. Gandhi does not, I suggest, appreciate fully the power underlying mechanical industry or the singleness of purpose there is about commercial rapacity. His answer was that the villages, once granted universal suffrage, would vote as units, and could govern and control the commercial elements. But I think he was troubled by this question. While he was having his tea of fruit and vegetables, after the meeting was over, I had another talk with him, and we got on to the question of poverty,
He spoke of the villages full of 'emasculated skeletons*, and I agreed that. there could be no outward comparison between poverty in India and poverty in Lancashire. But I said, it is a question of degree. Poverty can be just as real here in its pain and its burden, as it is in India. It all depends on what one was accustomed to. I told *"rn that the poverty went much deeper than he could see in a superficial visit, and that there was in Darwen, Black-burn, and Great Harwood especially a concentrated dark blot of unemployment and misery which was directly attributable to the lack of Indian demand.
Mr. Gandhi quoted figures and facts to prove, and he did it effectively, that the poverty is due to world causes as well as to the Indian boycott, but I replied that the effect of the Indian boycott was worse both in itself and its repercussions because it was concentrated intensively in one industrial area, rather than throughout the industry as a whole. Mr. Gandhi appreciated &us point, and his attitude was a very sympathetic one. I am sure he is a humane man, but his humanity is first and foremost for the Indian people. He repudiates the idea that he is a politician seeking power, and his repudiation impressed us.